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And if this was the case, surely          was imputable

to some person. On whom this blame attached
would be found on inquiry. In spring, 1795, the
islands were in imminent danger; requisitions were
made for reinforcements, and it was resolved to
make greater exertions, but the means could not be
found. There was only 31,000 regular troops in
England. The French had taken Holland, and in
such a situation it would not have been safe for the
country to have sent a large force on foreign service.
Here he could not but remark a strange contra-
diction in their argument. Some time ago, when
the militia and fencible corps were greatly increased,
it was represented, this force would be sufficient for
the internal defence of the country, and that it
would enable us to apply our regular army to foreign
service. Both propositions,, however, could not be
true. Either part of these 31,000 troops might
have been spared for the West Indies, or the militia
and fencible regiments were insufficient for the pur-
pose for which they were raised. Even in this
emergency, an expedition was sent to the Cape of
Good Hope, the blame of which the right honorable
gentleman, with a sort of monopolizing magnani-
mity, was pleased to challenge to himself. We
have got, said he, the key to the East Indies, and
please God, we shall keep it. This was certainty
comfortable news to the Stadthoider; but, said the
right honorable gentleman, the Stadthoider was not
strong enough to hold it, but please God we shall
take care of it for him. This,- in his opinion,
amounted to a declaration, that ministers never wish
to see what was called the regular government of
Holland re-established, and that they are quite
pleased with the system of republican anarchy,
which at present prevails in that country. A scheme
was at last formed of sending 27,000 men out to the
West Indies. But the difficulty was, how they were
to be got. Here the right honorable gentleman had
adopted the most disgraceful mode of defence that